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The New Hampshire Savings Bank 


A NOTABLE FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 





The savings bank is one of the 
most beneficent institutions of mod- 
ern times. As a stimulus to the hab- 
its of thrift and economy, so essen- 
tial to the welfare, prosperity and 
happiness of mankind, it has no peer. 
While now established in all sections 
of the country, its stronghold is in 
the New England States, and the 
people of New Hampshire enjoy its 
advantages in large measure. 

The first savings banks in the 
State were chartered more than a 
century ago. These were the Ports- 
mouth Savings Bank in that city, and 
the Strafford Savings Bank at Dover, 
both chartered in 1823; while the 
third, the New Hampshire Savings 
Bank at Concord, received its charter 
in 18380. 

There were, according to the last 
published report of the Bank Com- 
missioners, 52 Savings Banks func- 
tioning in the state, and 15 Banking 
and Trust Companies, with savings 
departments, with total deposits of 
$184,456,643.64. The amount of de- 
posits in the banks then existing, in 
1850, was $1,641,454.71; since which 
time there has been a steady in- 
crease, except for two or three years 
in the 70’s, when there was a period 
of depression, resulting from several 
failures, and again for a few years in 


the 90’s, from similar causes, Dur- 
ing the last two decades the increase 
has been steady and rapid, except 
for a single year when there was a 
slight decrease, indicating a period 
of general prosperity—the increase 
from 1925 to 1926, exceeding 
$9,000,000. 

One of the advantages resulting 
from the existence of Savings Banks, 
as now organized in the State, is 
their right and custom of issuing 
loans upon real estate in New Hamp. 
shire, thus enabling enterprising cit- 
izens to promote agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress through the use of 
the savings of others, whose security 
is properly assured. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that of the total funds of 
the Savings Banks, and savings de- 
partments of the Banking and Trust 
Companies of the State, $57,361,256.- 
32, or nearly one third of the entire 
amount is loaned on New Hampshire 
real estate. 

The New Hampshire Savings 
Bank, of Concord, with which this 
article specially deals, was incorpor- 
ated by act of the Legislature of 
1830, approved by Gov. Matthew 
Harvey on the 25th day of June. The 
incorporators were Samuel Green, 
Timothy Chandler, Joseph Low, 
Nathan Ballard, Samuel Morrill, 
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Nathaniel Abbott, William Low, Jon- 
athan Eastman, Nathaniel Bouton, 
Thomas G. Thomas and David L. 
Morrill. The charter was accepted 
and by-laws adopted on July 7, and 
two weeks later the organization was 
perfected, with Samuel Green as 
President, Samuel Morrill as Treas- 
urer and Timothy Chandler, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. The 
bank was organized as a purely mu- 
tual bank, as stated in its charter: 
“For the purpose of enabling indus- 
trious persons of all description to 
invest such parts of their earnings as 
they can conveniently spare in a 
profitable manner.” 


At a meeting of the trustees on 
July 27, 1830 it was voted: “That the 
office of the Treasurer be kept in the 
south-east room of the lower floor, 
in the Merrimack County Building, 
without compensation for rent;” 
also voted: “That the office of the 
treasurer be open for the reception 
of deposits every Monday and Wed- 
nesday afternoon, 3 to 6 o’clock.” 

At a meeting on January 17, 1831, 
Maj. Timothy Chandler, senior Trus- 
tee, in the chair, voted: “That a div- 
idend of 5 per cent per annum, for 
three months, be declared on all 
sums above three dollars, which were 
made on or betore the 25th day of 

On July 18, 1821, voted: “That no 
individual be permitted to deposit a 
larger sum than five hundred dollars; 
also voted: “That the smallest sum 
loaned to an individual be one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

At the semi-annual meeting, July 
16, 1832, voted: “That we allow the 
treasurer a compensation for his ser- 
vices the past year, including fuel 
and lights, three hundred dollars.” 


At a meeting on December 11, 
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1834, voted: “To purchase Bank 
Stock in the Merrimack County Bank 
to the amount of $10,000, at a pre- 
mium of 8 per cent advance.” 

The above “votes” are copied from 
the original records of the bank and 
serve to illustrate the formative per- 
iod and gradual growth of the in- 
stitution. 

The bank was established in the 
small room in the south-east corner 
of the Merrimack County Bank build- 
ing, which bank then occupied the 
lower floor of the northern section of 
the building, which it had erected 














OLD MERRIMACK COUNTY BANK 





for its own accommodation in 1826; 
which later, for many years, was the 
home of the New Hampshire Hist- 
orical Society, and which is now oc- 
cupied by the same for museum pur- 
poses. The building originally had 
a double entrance. The Savings Bank 
later occupied the front room of the 
southern section, over which, by the 
way, was the law office of Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, fourteenth Pres- 
ident of the United States, whose 
sign still remains upon the building. 
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As the business of the bank in- 
creased, and the trend of business in 
the city moved rapidly to the south- 
ward, the institution removed farth- 
er south and occupied rooms, up 
stairs in Stickney’s South Block, over 
the Rollins Drug Store, which was 
long known as the head-quarters of 
a group of politicians dominating the 


a year in building, upon the finest 
site in the city, at the corner of Cap- 
itol and North Main Streets, where- 
on had formerly stood the well 
known Sanborn’s Block. 

This elegant structure, 50 by 100 
feet in dimensions on the ground, 
and five stories in height, is built of 
the finest Concord granite for the ex- 
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SECTION OF BANK BUILDING RECENTLY ABANDONED 


affairs of the Republican party in the 
early years of its history in the State. 

In 1885 the substantial three story 
brick building, next north of the 
Eagle Hotel, was erected and occu- 
pied by the bank, wherein it remain- 
ed until April 11, of the present year, 
when it occupied the magnificent 
new granite edifice, which it had been 


terior walls, and the architecture is 
of the Italian Renaissance in type. 
In its solid strength, and simplicity 
of style, and its commanding loca- 
tion, it is an ornament to the Capital 
City unsurpassed by any one among 
the many fine buildings found there- 
in, and, in point of fact, no finer or 
more substantial business structure 
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can be found in this or any other 
State. 

A strikingly beautiful feature of 
the architecture is the elegant arch- 
ed entrance, in the Main Street front, 
for the accommodation of the bank 
itself and its patrons, a full page en- 
graving of which, as well as of the 
building itself, is presented herewith. 

The bank occupies, for its own 
uses, the entire lower floor, and the 
front section of the second story, the 








JOHN C. THORNE 
Trustee for 47 years 





latter being required by the 25 foot 
height of the spacious banking room, 
for a trustees room and other pur- 
poses. The appointments of the bank 
are most complete and embody all 
known modern improvements, both 
for the convenience of patrons and 
the safety of deposits, five hundred 
individual deposit boxes being pro- 
vided for the use of patrons. The 
building is as nearly fire proof as 


modern ingenuity can make it, and 
as enduring as any structure of the 
kind can be made. 


The upper stories, are designed 
for office accommodation for firms 
and corporations, and are already 
nearly fully occupied, the entire up- 
per story, or fifth floor, being taken 
by the well known firm of Demond, 
Woodworth, Sulloway & Rogers, 
making it the largest and best ap- 
pointed law office in the State. The 
offices are reached by an entrance 
near the west end of the Capital 
Street front, where a quick moving 
elevator readily reaches each floor. 


The corner stone of this new build- 
ing was laid Jan. 20, 1926. Deacon 
John C. Thorne having been accorded 
the honor of laying the same, by vote 
of the Trustees, who is the oldest 
member of the Board in years, and 
in point of service, having served in 
that capacity for 47 years. He is 
also one of the oldest living depos- 
itors, whose book is still active, hav- 
ing made his first deposit in 1852, or 
seventy-five years ago. Deacon 
Thorne is still in good health in his 
86th year, taking a lively interest not 
only in the affairs of the bank but in 
current history and general public 
affairs. To him we are largely in- 
debted for the facts and material 
upon which this article is based. 


The first deposit in this bank was 
$100.00, deposited by Rev. Roger C. 
Hatch of Hopkinton, August, 2, 
1820; which shows that, notwith- 
standing their meager salaries, 
clergymen of a century ago some- 
times saved a little money. Clara 
Whittemore of Pembroke is the old- 
est living depositor whose book is 
still active. The first dividend de- 
clared amounted to $17.92. The total 
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amount of deposits, Jan. 31, 1835, 
was $207,730. The deposits in 1890 
amounted to $3,213,545.05; in 1900 
to $4,571,411.44; in 1920 to $14,346,- 
363.38, and in June 1927 to $16,640,- 








EDWARD K. WOODWORTH 
President 





000. The present number of de- 
positors is over 20,000. The 1920 
dividend amounted to $505,697.96 
and the dividend of 1927 to $681,- 
924.90. The bank has a guarantee 
fund of $1,500,000. 


The deposits in this bank now far 
exceed those of the Portsmouth Sav- 
ings Bank and Strafford Savings 
Bank, which were incorporated four 
years earlier, those of the Ports- 
mouth Savings Bank amounting, ac- 
cording to the last report of the Bank 
Commissioners to $4,584,307.25, and 
those of the Strafford Savings Bank, 
at Dover, to $9,225,847.27. There are 
but two banks in the state, having 


larger deposits than the New Hamp- 
shire, today—the Amoskeag Savings. 
Bank and Manchester Savings Bank 
located in the populous manufactur- 
ing city of the latter name. 

With nearly a tenth of all the sav- 
ings in the banks of the State to its 
credit, and this while there are three 
other flourishing savings banks in 
the city, the New Hampshire Savings 
Bank may well be proud of its record 
and standing. 

It is proper to note that this bank 
inaugurated, in Concord, the advance 
in yearly interest from 4% to 4% 
and 14% extra. It was a wise move, 
increasing as it did the ambition of 
the people to increase their savings 
from year to year, thereby insuring 
them greater measure of comfort 








ERNEST P. ROBERTS 
Treasurer 





and protection, in their declining 
years, or in any emergency that may 
arise. 

This bank has had eleven Pres- 
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idents, as follows: Samuel Green; 
Joseph Low; Francis N. Fisk, 1846- 
1855; Samuel Coffin, 1855-1865; Jo- 
seph B. Walker, 1865-1874, Samuel 
S. Kimball, 1874-1894, Samuel C. 
Eastman, 1894-1917; George M. 
Kimball, 1917-1920; Charles R. Wal- 
ker, 1921-1922; Charles P. Bancroft, 
1922-1923; Edward K. Woodworth, 
19238- 

The portraits of eight of these 
Presidents hang upon the walls of 
the Trustees room in the bank. 

Since its incorporation the bank 
has had only five Treasurers: Samuel 
Morrill, James Moulton, Jr., Charles 
W. Sargent, William P. Fiske and 
Ernest P. Roberts. 
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The present officers of the Bank 
are: 

PRESIDENT—Edward K. Wood- 
worth. 


VICE PRESIDENT—John B. Ab- 
bott. 


TREASURER—Ernest P. Roberts. 


ASST. TREASURER—William C. 
Brunel. 


TRUSTEES—John CC. Thorne, 
George M. Kimball, Frank L. Ger- 
rish, John B. Abbott, Edward K. 
Woodworth, Bennett Batchelder, Ed- 
ward S. Willis, Joseph T. Walker, 
Harold H. Blake, Benjamin K. Ayers, 
J. Arthur Swenson, Jonathan Piper. 





Summer 
By LILIAN SUE KEECH 


I think God was happy 

When he made summer. 

The sky is robin egg blue, 

And a humming bird of varied hue, 

Is taking a bath in a little nook, 

Where a willow tree hangs over the brook. 


In the old apple orchard 

Move the sleek Jersey cattle, 
Cropping the tall grass. 

And the wheat shines like a mass 
Of molten gold in the sun, 

And the threshing’s begun. 


In the garden lilies stand haughtily, 
And roses droop daintily, 

And fluffy young chicks 

Flop on the barn yard bricks. 

Oh, I think God was very happy 
When he made summer. 


837 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Captain Nathan Lord’s House 


BY ANNIE WENTWORTH BAER 





Historians tell us that Nathan 
Lord, the imigrant, came from Kent, 
England, with Abraham Conley 
whose daughter Judith was his wife, 
and lived with his father-in-law at 
Cold Harbor, Kittery, Maine. This 
was before 1640. 

We learn more positively of Nath- 
an Lord in 1652, when he is recorded 
as a signer of the submission of 
Maine to Massachusetts. 

This must have been a time that 
tried men’s souls and tempers as well. 
Tohn Bursley was so indignant at the 
terms of the commissions, and with 
those who were willing to submit to 
the terms, that he gave vent to his 
indignation in threatening language, 
and was complained of by men in 
authority. After deliberation he saw 
the error of his way, confessed and 
was discharged. ‘This meeting was 
called between the hours of seven and 
eight in the morning, November 
16th, 1652, at the house of William 
Everett. Twenty-eight men signed 
the petition this day, and six later; 
among the latter were Nathan Lord 
and William Everett. We find but 
little concerning William Everett. 
He appears in the Court records of 
1640, and was licensed to keep an 
ordinary in 1649. He was a sea cap- 
tain, and is believed to have been 
lost at sea, and his son William met 
the same sad death; his only daugh- 
ter, Martha, married Nathan Lord. 
Judith ,his first wife, died without 
issue, as far as is known. Martha 
must have been many years younger 
than her husband, and lived thirty 
years or more after his decease. 


It is written, that William Ever- 
ett’s house stood on what was once 
the extreme end of the land we call 
today, Leighton’s Point. In those 
days it was known as Watts Fort, 
but time and tide have cut it away, 
and what was once habitable ground, 
bearing an orchard, can now only be 
seen at low tide. On this land, now 
covered by the waters of the New- 
ichawanock, stood the Everett or- 
dinary. 

When Martha Everett was sixteen 
she married Nathan Lord, and they 
went to live in the lower part of 
South Berwick, near the Rocky Hills, 
and in 1916 the eighth generation in 
a direct line possessed the same 
acres, making a continuous holding 
for 250 years and more. 

This couple had nine children, four 
sons and five daughters. Nathan 
died about 1690, after a busy life, 
having held many civil offices and 
prominent positions. 

In the fourth generation from the 
immigrant we find that a namesake 
of the first Nathan married, June 30, 
1748, Esther Perkins of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

Four children were born to this 
couple. Nathan, (5), the third in 
birth, was the builder of the house 
still standing. There is a tradition 
that when he was sixteen years old 
he entered the army, and went with 
a company from South Berwick, un- 
der General Sullivan, to Ticonderoga. 
While a lieutenant, he and one of his 
comrades were taken prisoners by 
the Indians, tied to a tree, and were 
about to be shot when an English 
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officer came along, and paid their 
ransom, and thus saved their lives. 
This officer’s name was James Edwin 
Parks Stanhope. It is said by his 
kinfolk of this day, that it was hand- 
ed down to them that Nathan Lord 
gave the Masonic sign and the Eng- 
lishman recognized it. 

Later, when Nathan was nearing 
manhood, he was captured on a pri- 
vateer during the Revolutionary 
War, by a British frigate. One day 
a young midshipman walked near 
the prisoners, who were having a 
little time on deck, and said sneering- 
ly, “The Rebels.” Young Lord fired 
up and said: “If it were not for your 
rank, Sir, I would make you take back 
that insult.” “No matter for my 
rank,” said the officer, “If you can 
whip me you are welcome to do it.” 


Nathan Lord was ready, and they 
went at it, and the Yankee came off 
victorious. 


The Englishman acknowledged 
himself beaten, and shaking hands 
with Lord, said: ‘You are a brave 
fellow. Give me your name, and I 
will not forget you.” On arriving in 
England, all the prisoners except 
young Lord were sent to prison. The 
Admiral informed him that the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards King Will- 
iam IV, the young officer with whom 
he fought, requested that he be set 
at liberty, and have the privilege of 
going anywhere in the Kingdom, and 
made him a present of a five pound 
note. 


These, like many of the New Eng- 
land sagas, will bear repeating. 


Nathan later was a ship builder 
and sea captain, and was engaged 
with his brother General John Lord, 
in shipping for years, and success fo!- 
lowed their undertakings. 
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He married in 1785, Betsey Brews- 


ter, daughter of Joseph Brewster 
who lived at Love’s brook, two miles 
north of South Berwick village. He 
built his grand, colonial house on the 
summit of Somersworth hill, now 
known as Rollinsford hill. It was in 
good proportion, nearly square,— 
save a two storied part built on the 
north end—with a huge chimney ris- 
ing from the center. 


This old time mansion -faces the 
sunrise, and overlooks the river and 
town of South Berwick. Berwick 
Academy, in which the Lord family 
have been interested since it was 
first proposed by the worthy men of 
the 18th century living hereabouts, 
faces the Lord house, and all the 
young folk living across the river 
went to this famous school for their 
early instruction. As was the cus- 
tom in those days, Nathan Lord set 
out an elm tree about west of his 
house, and others over the ample 
grounds. One by one these trees 
have died, and the wild winds have 
tried this huge tree, noticeable for 
its handsome form, until later gen- 
erations have feared that sometime 
it would fall and crush the house. To 
save the tree, an iron rod was put 
through the two large limbs and 
fastened, and zinc was fashioned to 
cover a cavity where the birds drop- 
ped seeds and vegetation prospered 
during the warm weather. These 
precautions saved the tree in all of 
its beauty for many years, and it 
withstood the northwest gales until 
the last of the year 1915, when half 
of the noble tree fell without doing 
the least damage to the house. The 
other half is now down. Two Lom- 
bardy poplars stand in front of the 
house and other trees are scattered 
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over the grounds, but time, and the 
too numerous pests of our day have 
taken their toll of them all. 

In 1794 a son was born in this 
house to Captain Lord and his wife, 
and the father in grateful remem- 
brance of the English officer who sav- 
ed his life years before, named him 
Edwin Parks Stanhope. A daughter 
was born, who married Mr. Enoch 
Chase, a great accountant. As time 
went on Captain Lord gave up going 
to sea, and busied himself about his 
farm. 


and his wife Mollie. This couple 
were married by the Reverend Jer- 
emy Belknap, November 18, 1779. 
Mollie Clement was the daughter of 
Job Clement of Dover. Several 
daughters were born to this couple, 
all noted for their beauty and ami- 
able dispositions. Mrs. Philpot was 
known as “Christian Mollie,” on ac- 
count of her deeply religious life, and 
the pacific influence she shed over a 
somewhat turbulent neighborhood 
was long remembered. 

The descendants of Captain James 
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THE NATHAN LORD HOUSE 


A paper came into the writer’s 
possession several years ago from 
this house, bearing the autographs 
of Nathan Lord and Tobias Stack- 
pole. The latter a “Mariner,” had 
given Nathan Lord, “Gentleman,” 
the power of attorney to look after 
his real estate on the line of the 
Portland Turnpike then being built. 
This paper was dated 1805. In 1807 
Nathan Lord died, and his son Edwin 
P. S. Lord managed the estate. He 
married Maria Philpot of Somers- 
worth, daughter of Richard Philpot 


Garvin recall with pleasure the story 
of the neighborhood meeting held in 
their grandfather’s house, on the 
banks of the Newichawannock, op- 
posite the Hamilton-Nason estate, 
where Mollie Philpot related her 
Christian experience, and was later 
baptized in the historic steram. 
Maria Philpot learned domestic 
science in her home, taught school in 
her native town, and went to the Lord 
mansion well equipped to manage her 
household in a proper manner. Mrs. 
Nathan Lord and her sister Temper- 
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ance Brewster, who was a religious 
enthusiast, and whose earthly Mecca 
was Love’s brook, her early home, 
were still living. Five daughters 
were born to Edwin P. S. Lord and 
his wife. Mary, the eldest married 
Stephen Weeks, a merchant in Bos- 
ton. Elizabeth, married Captain 
Nathaniel Weeks; he was from the 
Greenland, New Hampshire, family. 


This couple were married and sail- 
ed for San Francisco, around Cape 
Horn, on their wedding trip. Many 
foreign voyages Mrs. Weeks made 
with her husband, and many treas- 
ures she brought back from the 
other side of the world, the greatest 
being her eldest child, Walter, who 
was born in Singapore. 


Sophia married Joseph Pitman, 
and Providence, Rhode Island, was 
her home where her talented daugh- 
ter has been a teacher in the Friends 
School. Susan, married Francis W. 
Hale, and for many years kept up the 
dignity and beauty of the estate 
known as “Riverside,” on which Mr. 
Samuel Hale had spent much time, 
great taste, and unlimited means in 
beautifying. It was the banner farm 
of Rollinsford. Later, the Hales had 
a fine residence on a part of her 
father’s estate overlooking the river. 

Maria, the youngest of the family, 
lived on in the grand old house mak- 
ing the last days of her parents 
cheerful and comfortable. 


With the Lord girls were brought 
up the Chase girls. Mrs. Chase early 
in her married life became a confirm- 
ed invalid, and Mr. Chase considered 
it a great favor to be allowed to bring 
his family to this home, where his 
wife was tenderly cared for, and the 
girls reared carefully by Mrs. Lord. 
In time the father and mother pass- 


ed on, and the girls were married ; 
Mrs. Calvin Hale, Mrs. Grime and 
Mrs. Woodman were long residents 
of Dover, New Hampshire. 


As the years went by, the worthy 
married daughters of the Lord house 
became widows, and one by one— 
save Mrs. Pitman—drifted back to 
the old home to live, and it was like 
finding an oasis in a desert to visit 
these most excellent women sur- 
rounded by so much to instruct and 
entertain their visitors. Each one 
had a long look into the past, and 
their conversation was replete with 
stories rich in history, in genealogy, 
and in reminiscences of time spent in 
other lands; and always a keen but 
kindly humor ran through these 
talks. The memory of these times is 
like a string of pearls to the writer, 
and she tells them over one by one. 


When one entered the front door 
of this house the leather fire-buckets, 
marked N. L. hung in the front entry 
where the stairs began to wind up to 
the rooms above. On either side were 
large square rooms. Two windows 
in each faced the east; in the room 
at the left one window looked to the 


south, and in the other room one’ 


gave us the view to the north; small 
panes of glass filled the sash, and 
wooden shutters protected them 
when necessary. 


Fireplaces with grand iron sets 
and andirons were in each room. 
Much of the furniture was of an 
early date; there were old time sofas, 
gate-legged and inlaid mahogany 
tables, a colonial sewing stand and a 
beautiful secretary stood in company 
with the cherished Brewster chairs; 


‘Queen Anne, Windsor, slat-backed 


and ladder-backed chairs. Here one 
saw china from all over the world; 
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the bright pieces with the dull blue 
of the Canton ware made the china 
closet a thing of beauty. A silver 
chest of quaint design stood in one 
closet, which was well filled with sou- 
venirs of many foreign voyages made 
by the builder of the house, his grand 
children and great grandchildren. 

The kitchen facing the west, still 
has the brick oven and fireplace that 
had served three generations, with 
the crane in evidence, holding its full 
complement of pot-hooks and tram- 
mels, in spite of a mdern cook stove 
standing in an aggressive manner be- 
fore it. A Queen Anne table had its 
place under the west window; un- 
doubtedly this was the dining table 
of Captain Nathan Lord. 


At the north end of the kitchen, a 
door opened into a large pantry. 
Here, one saw pewter-ware, wooden- 
ware, blue platters, and crockery of 
design and color long out of common 
use. The edge of this pantry door 
was worn thin, and the button was 
polished by the handling of gen- 
erations. 

The chambers were large and 
light; here, were canopy bedsteads, 
winged armchairs, dressers, bureaus 
and stands made many years before. 
Fireplaces with andirons or fire dogs 
to hold the logs in cool weather. 


The large garret was a treasure 
house; here piles of ships’ logs were 
stored, recording the doings of voy- 
ages made in the 18th century, legal 
papers written when George III was 
King, and utensils that have given 
way to modern inventions, and their 
uses forgotten. 

To this house came children of the 
fourth and fifth generations. Mr. 
Walter Weeks visited his mother and 
sister, Laura for many years. Mattie 


and Fannie Hale went in and out of 
this ancestral house almost daily, 
until their lives were turned into 
other channels. 


Mr. Samuel Hale, whose business 
interests took him on long journeys 
in both hemispheres, and Dr. William 
Hale, the poet and writer, came often 
to cheer the home-makers. In the 
long summer days the Pitmans came 
and took drives over the roads fa- 
miliar to the mother in her girlhood, 
and here came the beginning of the 
end of her life one sorrowful day 
when she was stricken with a shock. 
In the last decades of 1800, came a 
grandson, Edwin Lord Weeks, to 
visit his mother and only sister, 
Minnie, his grandmother and aunts. 
This young man was born in Boston 
in 1849. He was educated in his na- 
tive city, and when his school days 
were ended, he went to Paris and 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and afterwards under Leon Bonnat 
and Gerome. At the age of twenty- 
nine he began to exhibit at the Salon, 
and continued to do so for six years, 
his subjects being from Tangiers and 
Morocco, where he spent many win- 
ters. The next year he sent to the 
Salon a picture whose subject was 
found in India, and which was en- 
titled: “A Hindoo Sanctuary at Bom- 
bay.” In the succeeding years he ex- 
hibited a large picture called “La 
Dernier Voyage,” a souvenir of the 
Ganges. Many other famous pic- 
tures came later from scenes in 
northern Africa and the Orient. 


It has been written of Mr. Weeks, 
that he was a skillful draughtsman, 
and an excellent colorist, and that he 
handled vast and intricate scenes 
with perfect facility and remarkable 
effectiveness. 
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In his book published in 1896, en- 
titled, ‘From the Black Sea Through 
Persia and India,” he tells in the 
Preface, of the obstacles his party 
had to overcome to even get started. 
Their plans were to follow the line 
of the Trans Caspian railway to Sam- 
arcand, then to Herat, through 
Afghanistan to India; but a civil 
war in Afghanistan prevented. Then 
they hoped to pass through Russia, 
but when all arrangements were 
made there came an urgent telegram 
from the American Legation at St. 
Petersburg ,advising the party not 
to go, on account of the cholera, 
which had left Persia, and had in- 
vaded the Russian provinces. After 
this second disappointment they de- 
cided to follow the old caravan road 
from Trebezond on the Black Sea to 
Tadruz, through the mountains of 
Kurdistan, that country of indefinite 
boundaries. They set out for the Per- 
sian frontier five hundred miles 
away, July 22, 1892. This book of 
over four hundred pages, illustrated 
by more than one hundred pictures 
sketched by the writer, tells of the 
months of uncomfortable travel 
through these strange countries. At 
this time the famous landscape and 
figure painter found a large field, and 
his pictures later led the French Gov- 
ernment to award him the rosette of 
the Legion of Honor. 

During the years in Paris, Mr. 
Weeks made occasional visits to the 
Lord house. One visit was memor- 
able in that he took to himself a wife, 
marrying his cousin, Fanny Hale, a 
most lovable girl. Another time, he 
painted a large picture of his only 
sister, Mrs. W. A. H. Goodwin. She 
was married in the Lord house, and 
went to live in the General Goodwin 
house in South Berwick, Maine. 
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Many sittings the dear girl gave her 
artist brother, and the true likeness 
hangs in the historic house so long 
the home of Minnie Weeks Goodwin, 
who went out from us early in the 
year 1916. Her brother was called 
several years before. 

The Lord house is now owned and 
cared for by Mr. Walter Weeks and 
his sister, Laura, and the owners 
come for the bright summer days to 
the home of their forbears. 


NOTE—Although the Nathan Lord House, 
the subject of the above article, is located 
over the border in the State of Maine, it 
is a subject of much interest to many New 
Hampshire people, especially in the south- 
eastern part of the state. Moreover the 
builder and first owner of the house was 
an uncle of that Nathan Lord (his name- 
sake) who was for many years President 
of Dartmouth College, and one of the 
ablest and most eminent of all the heads 
of that famous institution. John Lord, 
brother of the first Nathan and father of 
President Lord, was a merchant at South 
Berwick Landing. He was a member of 
the Council, a Brigadier General in the 
militia and a man of affairs. He was one 
of the founders and supporters of Ber- 
wick Academy, of which his son, Nathan, 
the Dartmouth President was a graduate, 
having been so young at his entrance that 
a man was sent with him to look after 
him. At the 100th anniversary of this 
Academy, the Rev John Lord, L. L. D., a 
nephew of President Lord, in the course of 
his address, speaking of the latter said: 
“Nathan Lord, one of the later Presidents 
of Dartmouth College, was a man to be 
venerated by all students who came under 
his instruction, and all who ever heard him 
preach or pray—a great executive, who 
managed the college with singular ability 
and marvelous insight into character, and 
who stamped his mind and character upon 


students and professors alike. It was im- 


possible to withstand his influence even 
when one disagreed with his views. He did 
not publish books, but he widely dis- 
eminated his doctrines, and he had warm 
admirers and friends among some of the 
higher intellects of the country.” 
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Compensation 


*BY FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 





Myrtle Evans “just missed being 
pretty.” She “just missed” being 
popular and prominent and prosper- 
ous. It seemed to her, as she ap- 
proached thirty, that she had “just 
missed” almost everything that 
really counted; that a long, drab, 
empty existence was stretching out 
ahead of her; and it was partly to 
fill these vacant days that she fore- 
saw, partly in memory of a boy 
whom she had “cared about” in 
High School—though that boy had 
never “cared about” her, had, in fact, 
behaved very badly to her, making 
her think that he did, when all the 
time he was engaged to another girl, 
whom he married three days before 
he left for France, never to return— 
that she began, half-heartedly at 
first, but gradually with more and 
more eagerness and enthusiasm and 
purpose, to interest herself in the 
cause of compensation for disabled 
soldiers. 


She had grown up in a mid-west- 
ern state, in a town of some five 
thousand inhabitants, where her 
Street, squarely and solidly built, 
father’s “residence,” on Prospect 
with a cupola, hamburg edging trim- 
mings, and stone deer and urns filled 
with geraniums—in season—on the 
front lawn, was the show place of the 
community when, as a rising young 





*This story, which is contributed to the 
Granite Monthly by Mrs. Keyes, will be 
concluded in the August number. It was 
in this magazine that the first published 
article of this now famous writer appeared. 


lawyer, he had built it and brought 
his bride to it. Myrtle was their only 
child, the prize and delight of her 
parents’ heart. It was in order that 
later on, Myrtle might “have every- 
thing” that during her childhood 
they did not quite live up to the 
stone deer and the cupola in point of 
lavishness, but prudently saved for 
the future. They did not even send 
her away to school, though they oft- 
en talked of it—always deciding, in 
the end, either that “they couldn’t 
spare her when she was all they 
had,” or that “after all a good home 
was the best place for a girl, if she 
had one.” So she progressed through 
grammar school, conveniently locat- 
ed only two blocks away, with hardly 
a glimpse beyond Prospect Street, 
except when she turned the corner 
into Elm Street, where the Baptist 
Church which she attended every 
Sunday was located; into High 
School, where her parents at first 
frowned upon “frats” and “proms” 
because they thought she was too 
young for them, and where later she 
had no spirit for them anyway on ac- 
count of her bruised little heart; 
graduated rather late, owing to sev- 
eral interrupting illnesses, slim, col- 
orless, painfully shy; and suddenly, 
with a feeling of panic rather than of 
pleasure, faced the fact that herfath- 
er, who had become more and more 
of a “leading citizen” with the pas- 
sage of years, had been elected to 
Congress from his district, and that 
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they were all going to Washington 
to live. 


From the beginning, George Evans 
blossomed and flourished in his new 
position, a little self-consciously, a 
little pompously, but genuinely happy 
and absorbed in his work. For the 
first time, he, and not Myrtle, be- 
came the centre of interest in the 
family; and his wife and daughter, 
proudly appalled at his prominence, 
rejoiced in it without either seeking 
or desiring to share in it. Mrs. Evans 
ordered her life in much the same 
way on lower Massachusetts Avenue 
as she had on Prospect Street; 
Myrtle helped her mother in the or- 
dering of it. It took a good while to 
find a comfortable house to live in— 
a house, that is, that resembled the 
one on Prospect Street in its essen- 
tials; longer still to find reliable 
shops to trade with, a general maid 
who would “do.” They missed the 
informal neighborliness of home, but 
they made no effort to replace it by 
a round of official calling—when 
their first winter in the Capital melt- 
ed into spring they had not even join- 
ed the Congressional Club. There 
was a Baptist Church not far away, 
and for this they were thankful; but 
it did not seem somehow to take the 
place of the one at home. During 
their second season, youth asserted 
itself over shyness, and Myrtle— 
with mother’s help—had bought 
some new clothes, of a cut and tex- 
ture very different from those to 
which she had been accustomed in 
her native town, and had begun to 
learn when, where and how to wear 
them, when her mother died of 
pneumonia, and they were laid away, 
with tears and camphor balls, and re- 
placed by garments of sober black, 
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which reflected only meagerly at best 
the gloom and depression and aching 
loneliness in which the spirit of the 
girl was shrouded. 


There was a second period of re- 
adjustment now, for Mrs. Evans had 
emphatically, possessed a much 
stronger and more assertive char- 
acter than her daughter. Myrtle 
missed not being told what to do at 
every turn, not only because she had 
loved her mother, but because she 
had leaned on her; initiative was ab- 
horrent to her. And yet, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that she should 
develop initiative. She could not 
longer “ask mother.” And father, 
who had been re-elected—must be 
kept comfortable, and not “pestered” 
when he came home from the House 
Office Building, late and tired and 
hungry, glad to talk about what he 
had achieved during the day, the 
committees he had worked on, the 
speeches he had made, even the e- 
normous and unreasonable amount 
of correspondence he had received— 
but he did not wish to discuss miss- 
ing laundry, and exorbitant prices of 
meat, and the short-comings of Ella, 
the colored general maid. His tastes 
in food, in service, in household ap- 
pointments, were changing, too, as 
he mingled more and more with his 
colleagues. He no longer suffered 
the use of napkin-rings and bone- 
dishes; he wanted iced-orange juice 
before breakfast and black coffee aft- 
er dinner, he stored the pictures of 
“still life’ which had hung in the 
dining-room, in the attic, and told 
Myrtle to “get rid” of the chenille 
portieres, and the Parian marble 
“oroups” which had ornamented the 
parlor mantle. These changing 
tastes had to be interpreted, followed, 
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filed. By the time the period of 
mourning was over, the Congressman 
was going out a good deal; he had 
become interested in golf, bridge, and 
moving pictures; he was in demand 
as an “extra man” to “fill in” at din- 
ners and Sunday luncheons. His 
daughter was going out less and less. 

She was not, after the first shock 
of loss, acutely unhappy; she did not 
suffer. She did not even resent her 
father’s increasing neglect and crit- 
icism, or the indifference with which 
official Washington, crowded with 
women much more attractive than 
she, had passed her by. She did her 
appointed task uncomplainingly and 
well, and it filled her life. Then, 
suddenly, her father announced his 
engagement to a girl younger than 
she was, the daughter of another 
Congressman who had been in the 
Capital no longer than she had, but 
who had spent her time in a very dif- 
ferent way—a brilliant, worldly, hard 
little creature, the embodiment of 
chic and sophisticated charm. 

Myrtle did not need to be told that 
there would be no place for her in the 
new menage. In fact, she became 
conscious of the inappropriateness of 
such an arrangement before her fath- 
er did, and broached the subject her- 
self. He was righteously indignant; 
but as the time for the wedding ap- 
proached, she noticed that, though 
no less righteous, he was not so in- 
dignant. And when the parents of 
his prospective bride offered them a 
house on Sheridan Circle for a wed- 
ding present, he compromised with 
his conscience, thanking Heaven that 
so easy a way to do it had been open- 
ed before him. He came home one 
night, and handed Myrtle the deeds 
to the little red brick house on lower 
Massachusetts Avenue, in the quar- 


ter which was already ceasing to be 
fashionable when they bought it, a 
quarter which was now being frank- 
ly invaded by boarding houses and 
small shops. 


“T’m going to give you a wedding 
present, Myrtle,” he said, and laugh- 
ed at the idea of Myrtle’s having a 
wedding present, it seemed so hu- 
morously impossible. ‘“You’ve made 
it plain you didn’t want to leave here, 
or to live with Gwendolen and me. 
Of course we’re hurt that you should 
feel that way, but we’ve finally de- 
cided not to keep pressing you a- 
gainst your will. So I’ve decided to 
give this house to you. And the little 
property your mother left will be 
yours, too. I feel its proper that you 
should have that now. You can’t be 
extravagant—“again he chuckled, it 
was so humorously impossible that 
Myrtle should be extravagant—but 
you can be comfortable, very com- 
fortable. And if you’re not, of 
course you can always come to me. 
I’m not one to deny my own child, 
even if she won’t stay by me. 

“T shall be comfortable,” said Myr- 


tle, “And I shan’t need to come to 


9 


you. 


Looking at her, standing before 
him in the inadequate gaslight her 
skin and hair colorless, her colorless 
dress hanging limply about her flat 
figure, her father became vaguely 
and abruptly aware of a hidden and 
undeveloped strength and beauty in 
her. She had been a pretty little 
girl, a bright little girl; but some- 
how the prettiness and the bright- 
ness had all faded away. Was it pos- 
sible that they had not really gone, 
that they were merely submerged, 
that something might yet bring them 
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to the surface again? The idea made 
him a little uncomfortable. 


“Well, if you should,” he continued. 
“T shan’t,” said Myrtle. 


She looked very well at the wed- 
ding, really very well inded. She 
went to one of the specialty shops on 
Connecticut Avenue, and put herself, 
unreservedly, into the hands of the 
proprietress. And this plump and 
capable person, besides doing an ex- 
cellent piece of work herself, recom- 
mended a hairdresser, a corsetiere, 
and a shoe shop, all excellent also. 
The knowledge that she is well turn- 
ed out will often give a woman a de- 
gree of composure and self-confidence 
which no sense of stern application to 
duty can impart. Thus armored, 
Myrtle made a favorable impression 
during the marriage festivities upon 
persons whom, hithrto, she had not 
impressed at all; and after they were 
over, before her youthful step-mother 
could suggest that it was rather late 
in the day for her to begin to bloom 
out in this fashion, she began her 
compensation work. 


During the war she had taken, 
with her mother, some of the Red 
Cross courses in home nursing and 
surgical dressings, and had knitted 
mufflers and wristlets according to 
the directions of that organization, 
because it seemed “the thing to do.” 
But her interest had never been very 
vital, and it had died entirely with 
her mother’s death. Now, however, 
for lack of a better plan, she decided 
to go to the National Headquarters 
and offer her services. She stated 
her case falteringly, with the apol- 
ogetic postscript that she didn’t 
know how to do much, and that any- 
way, she supposed there wasn’t much 
to be done any more. But before the 
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business-like person, sitting trim and 
capable behind her office desk, to 
whom Myrtle had applied, could ans- 
wer her, another woman who had 
come in almost at the same time and 
was standing near her, interrupted 
her with a vehemence that frighten- 
ed her almost out of her senses. 

“You’re wondering whether there’s 
anything to be done, any more” she 
snapped out, “Good Heavens! Where 
have you been living since the war?” 

“On Massachusetts Avenue,” said 
Myrtle, with painful literalness. 

The stranger laughed. She had a 
rather pleasant laugh, for all her 
fierceness, hearty and wholesome and 
sincere. 

“Where have you been living men- 
tally?” She asked. 

Myrtle flushed. “I’ve been shut in 
a good deal,” she said “my mother 
died, and—and—I’m afraid I didn’t 
even read the papers very faithfully 
for a while. I didn’t seem to be in- 
terested in anything xcept doing for 
father as nearly like mother did as 
I could. A Congressman seems to 
have a good deal done for him.” 

“Your father is a Congressman?” 


“Yes—Mr. Evans—and now he’s 
married again, so I’m not so busy, 
and I thought—is there really some- 
thing I can do to help?” 


The stranger had, by this time, lit- 
erally seized her. 

“Help, she exclaimd, “you are an 
answer to prayer!” Her tone was not 
particularly religious, but there was 
no doubt that she meant what she 
said, that she really wanted Myrtle, 
that she was glad to have met her. 
The girl’s courage soared. “I’ve 
come over from New York on pur- 
pose to see if I could find someone— 
someone with official connections— 
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who wasn’t already so involved in re- 
construction work that she would 
consent to serve as Washington rep- 
resentative on my We Must Remem- 
ber Committee for Disabled Soldiers. 
I thought the Red Cross might help 
me out, but now—you come right 
over to the Shoreham for lunch with 
me, and we'll plan your special field 
of usefulness at once. Have you any 
idea how many men haven’t got any 
compensation at all yet?” 

“No”, said Myrtle, “but I’d be 
happy to hear.” 

When she did hear, it made her 
anything but happy. But it shook 
her, once and for all, from her 
apathy, fired her with the zeal for 
service. Mrs. Thompson—this, she 
learned, was her kidnapper’s name— 
leaning across the table over a chick- 
en plate and a romaine salad with 
Thousand Island dressing, spared her 
so few of the dreadful details that 
she grew faint and sick; but she did 
not waver from her new-made re- 
solve. Before they had finished their 
baked Alaska pudding she had prom- 
ised to serve on Mrs. Thompson’s 
Committee. 


It was the beginning of a new life 
for her. Every morning the post- 
man’s cheery whistle, which hither- 
to had presaged the arrival of noth- 
ing more exciting than a few circu- 
lars and advertisements, brought her 
hastening to the front door before 
Ella could reach it, to seize the pile 
of mail which he stretched out to 
her. Once a month at least she went 
over to New York to take her ap- 
pointed place at Mrs. Thompson’s 
Committee Meetings, and because 
her work meant more to her than it 
did to any other member on the Com- 
mittee, she soon did it better than 


any of the others; much oftener still 
she went, as the need arose, to see 
the men in whose service she had en- 
listed, or their families, to the Cap- 
itol and Veteran’s Bureau in their be- 
half; she entirely forgot that it was 
a torture to meet strangers. She 
went back to the specialty shop on 
Connecticut Avenue and invested in 
an outfit worthy of her new task; she 
bought herself a Ford sedan, and 
learned to run it, that she might get 
about more quickly, might accom- 
plish more in a given time. The 
dusty pigeon-holes of her mind were 
brushed clear, she began to prove 
her intelligence, her worth, her im- 
portance even. Her father, amused 
and condescending at first, began to 
take a grudging pride not so much 
in what she was accomplishing, as 
in the manner in which she had de- 
veloped. The nonentity who had 
been his daughter was, in her own 
way, becoming a power. 


For a long time she was entirely 
satisfied; then, at first vaguely, and 
then more definitely she realized that 
her work did not, after all, fill her 
life as completely as she had expect- 
ed. It was all so impersonal. 


The poignancy of this feeling 
swept over her more strongly than 
ever before as one afternoon late in 
April, she was walking home, loiter- 
ing through sheer joy in the beauty 
of the Washington spring—feathery 
boughs of trees interlacing across 
broad avenues; magnolias blooming 
in dooryards, wistaria hanging heavy 
over porches; balloonmen releasing 
their grouped, multi-colored balls, 
floating at the top of a net-work of 
fine white strings, one at a time, to 
the crowding children who sought 
their wares; vendors of violets and 
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daffodils blinking in the sunshine, 
their sweet-scented burdens out- 
stretched. If only she could transfer 
some of this color and fragrance, 
some of this budding promise, into 
the dingy little house towards which 
she was walking, she would not feel 
that life had passed her by. Even 
the broken and mutilated men whom 
she sought to help had, most of them, 
known more of its bitter-sweet ful- 
ness than she had, she reflected; how 
happy she would be if even the least 
of these would share with her, in 
some intimately personal way, his ex- 
perience. 

Dreaming, wistfully rather than 
resentfully, she turned up the steps 
to her doorway, fumbling mechan- 
ically in her handbag for her latch- 
key. It was not until she was about 
to insert it in the lock that she saw 
that her progress was blocked. 

At her feet sat a soldier, his khaki- 
clad figure huddled wearily against 
the lintel, his cap in his hand, a small 
and dilapidated handbag, stained and 
roughened with age, by his side. A 
pair of dark eyes, uncannily bright 
and searching in a narrow, white 
face, raised to hers from under a 
thatch of tumbled dark hair, widened 
with relief at her approach as if he 
recognized her mentally, to be the 
person for whom he had been wait- 
ing. Stiffly and clumsily he rose. 
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“Are yo’—all Miss Evans?” he 
asked in a soft southern drawl, from 
which suffering had not been able to — 
banish the music. 

“Yes—let me help you—you want- 
ed to see me?” 

“T sho’ly did want to see you, 
ma’am, and I reckon you sho’ly can 
help me. I didn’t have any doubts 
of that, not for a minute.” 

“Will you come in—and tell me 
how?” 

“Tf I wouldn’t be intruding on yo’ 
valu’ble time.” 


“My time isn’t so very valuable,” 
said Myrtle, realiizng that he could 
not possibly know how true this was. 
“We'll sit down in the parlor and talk 
things over. Will you have a cup of 
tea with me—or—” after an _ in- 
stant’s hesitation—“something a 
little heartier, perhaps?” 


The white face flushed. “You 
sho’ly are kind. But I didn’t mean to 
make that much trouble.” 


“If you happened to lunch early,” 
—the fiction that he had, of course, 
lunched, must, she saw be maintain- 
ed—perhaps you’d stay and have 
supper with me. I’m—alone. It 
would be a kindness—to me. You’re 
from the South, aren’t you? I believe 
you’d enjoy my Ella’s cooking—she’s 
a Carolinian,” 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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A Tale of Mount Chocorua 


Translated from C. A. Koehler’s Maerchenstrauss aus dem 
Weissen Gebrige 


BY ELLEN McROBERTS MASON 





There were once four children who 
had heard a great deal about the 
mighty mountain genie, whose wide 
dominion lay high above in the lofty 
White Mountains, and who was said 
to dwell in great splendor on Mount 
Chocorua. It was said that his pal- 
ace, encircled by thick woods, crown- 
ed the mountain’s summit, and one 
has there, a wonderfully beautiful 
outlook upon the wide, wide world. 


Now, with intense interest, the 
children had listened to wonderful 
tales; and curious, like all children, 
longed for their very own selves, to 
be convinced of the truth of such 
marvels. Soon resolved, they set 
forth upon the way to the wonder- 
land, though they had well under- 
stood that the mountain genie how- 
ever friendly disposed to men, he 
might be in general, still was glad— 
whenever he could—to play tricks on 
them. 


Vigorously and of good cheer, our 
four travelers were led along until 
they came to a large lake, whose mir- 
ror-like surface was garlanded by 
woods-encircling waters, and adorn- 
ed with lovely grove-dotted and 
wave-washed isles. A boat bore them 
over the shining lake from which, in 
the far distance, the wonderful peaks 
of the White Mountains rise in the 
blue haze. 

Soon they came to the foot of the 
mighty Chocorua, and, full of an- 
ticipation of all they expected to see, 


began the climb. At first, all went 
well; their feet strode over soft, 
swelling moss; and lofty beech arch- 
es above them, sheltered them from 
the scorching rays of the sun. But 
soon the path led to the heights, and 
the way grew steeper and steeper, 
so that they must often stop to rest; 
but neither toilsome climbing, nor 
leg-weariness. could move them in 
their determination to pay a visit to 
the mountain genie. 


At last, after hours-long, tiresome 
march, the thick wood opened, and 
before them stood the mighty peak, 
in glowing sunlight. Great stone 
steps rose, one over the other, and 
high above, towered in fabulous 
splendor, the colossal palace of the 
powerful ruler. 


Long stood the children sunk in ad- 
miration of the wonderful sight, un- 
til curiosity enticed them to ap- 
proach nearer. Coming to a highly 
embellished portal which stood in an 
extraordinarily high stone wall, they 
knocked modestly—the gate opened 
of itself and a gnome of wonderfully 
grotesque appearance stood before 
them and asked what they desired. 
Bashfully they told of their longing 
to see the mountain genie’s castle, 
upon which the gnome remarked: 


“Well, you have come at the right 
time; my master is good-natured to- 
day and you may be allowed freely 
and undisturbed to inspect all the 
splendors. But beware of in any way 
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stirring up his wrath, else must you 
expect that he will punish you bodily, 
or at the least scare you by some 
hoax, as a memento of your meddle- 
someness. Above all, take care that 
you do not injure any of his favorite 
flowers—fruit you can eat, as much 
as you want.” 


With this warning, the gnome 
bade them enter the palace court, 
and after he had refreshed them 
with deep drinks of delicious water, 
they went by commodious, marble 
steps to the mountain top, where ter- 
races—one over the other—were 
built up. 

These terraces bore splendid gar- 
dens of rare plants of all sorts, whose 
thousand upon thousand of blossoms 
paraded, and breathed out sweet in- 
cense from their enchanting smelt- 
ing-grounds. Swarms of bees and 


butterflies dressed in varied colors, 
hovered over the delicate chalices, 
plundering thir honey. Tree-shadow- 
ed walks invited to rest. On trellises, 
fine, golden fruit gleamed from the 


fresh green; fragrance breathing 
blue-berries that grew in abundance, 
beckoned to them, and with delight, 
the children ate the sweet fruits. 
After they had eaten to their satis- 
faction, they climbed higher and 
higher, until they at last reached the 
steps of the palace. 

What magnificence, what grand- 
eur loomed before them there! From 
an immense, vacant court, in the 
midst of which a picturesque, shell- 
framed fountain sent its water-col- 
umn high in the air, a broad stair- 
case of many steps led up to a pro- 
jecting hall of the castle whose gold 
roof glowing in the sun like fire, was 
supported by slender, rich-docorated 
pillars. Right and left, annexed to 
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the main building—the whole, built 
of gleaming marble—were smaller 
wings that presented a changeful, as 
charming sight, with numerous tur- 
rets, bow-windows, columns, and ar- 
chitectural ornaments of varied 
sorts. Great crystal windows—that 
in sunshine, sparkling with bright 
colors—nearly dazzled the eyes. A 
gate-way, glittering with gold and 
silver, and beautified with richest 
ornamentation, led to the interior of 
the castle, a court or grand entrance 
from which one room connected with 
another, one always more splendidly 
furnished than the other.- Heaps of 
manifold precious stones shone and 
glittered from all sides, and what- 
ever one could imagine for adorn- 
ment, was there amassed. 


Brisk gnomes passed through the 
rooms, cleaning, setting in order, 
adorning; in short, so busily occupied 
that they did not seem to observe the 
presence of the children at all—who 
could hardly restrain themselves 
from examining all the splendors, 
and frequently burst out in cries of 
admiration and amazement. 


And how entrancing was the pros- 
pect from the high windows of the 
palace, in all directions! In a circuit 
of many miles rose giant mountains 
in lofty mountain-chains, one behind 
the other; thick, dark woods covered 
them like a curtain upon which the 
shadows of the morning clouds wove 
a changeful play. 


Here and there, blue lakes shone 
out from the rich green of the mead- 
ows; there and yonder, wound a 
brook or river, like a silver thread 
through the landscape, and in the far 
distance, hamlets and small towns 
were in sight; these seemed as small 
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as play-houses built by children’s 
hands, in play. 

No, anything so beautiful and 
splendid, the children had surely 
never seen and experienced before, 
and they could express their delight 


only by shouts of wondering ad- 
miration. 


But the setting sun reminded them 
of the setting-out-for-home-journey. 
Unwillingly they left the marvelous 
place. Filled with joy, because of 
the good-natured reception they had 
been given, and more than all. for the 
great pleasure that had been granted 
them, they called loudly to the Moun- 
tain-Master—who in the meantime 
had not allowed a look at himself— 
shouting their thanks and a heart- 
felt “To be Lebewohl.” 


When they had left the castle be- 
hind them, and strode through the 
terraced gardens, one of the children 
noticed a specially beautiful, rarely 
shaped blossom that he would love to 
have, and before he recalled the 
gnome’s warning. he broke it off, to 
take with him for a keepsake. 

But at that moment sounded a 
fearful thunder clap, and the child- 
ren, stunned with terror, fell to the 
ground. As they came to themselves 
and gazed about them, they saw 
with terror that they were in a wild 
and melancholic wilderness. Gone 
was all the magnificence and glory in 
which they had, only just now de- 
lighted. Above them, on high stood 
out the towering, bald peak of the 
mountain—a cleft, weather-beaten, 
stone mass, to which, here and there, 
stunted bushes and sickly moss had 
clung. Pieces of rock, and shattered 
stone strewed the ground and made 
their farther walking, fatiguing to 
the extremest. 
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And comfortless, was now the sen- 
sation the landscape caused, for the 
sun was hidden behind thick, and 
chilling mist, and heaven and earth 
seemed as though clad in sad, dark 
grey. A strong storm-wind drove 
the clouds together in spectral mass- 
es, and shook the trunks of giant 
trees of the woods until they sighed 
and moaned fearsomely. 


Shivering with terror, the child- 
ren rushed to get away from the un- 
speakable gruesome place, and toil- 
somely clambered over the sliding 
stones and rubble, to clear the way 
for themselves to the valley. No liv- 
ing thing could they see around 
them; silently, the sullen fir trees, 
growing here and there from the 
stony ground, gazed upon them. The 
question whether they would find the 
way out of the Wilderness aright, 
made them lose courage. Then 
through the rushing and roaring of 
the wind, they heard mocking laugh- 
ter and a threatening voice calling to 
them: “Your impertinence has spoilt 
your pleasure. You must now rove 
about, until I decide you are punish- 
ed enough!” 


The frightened children hurried to 
escape from the dominion of the 
mountain ruler, but the more they 
struggled and made haste, the deep- 
er they seemed to get into the wild- 
erness. Three high, steep mountains 
all at once towered before them, and 
these they must climb with unspeak- 
able effort. Still harder was the 
descent, which they could only make, 
by sliding down the nearly perpendic- 
ular rock-walls, or with hands and 
feet climbing the precipices and step 
by step letting themselves down. At 
last they succeeded in reaching a 
thick, dark wood, in which they, 
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driven by anxiety, incessantly kept 
on running, because they hoped yet 
to reach a human dwelling. But in 
vain. - 


Until complete exhaustion they 
hurried forward, even though the 
night had already long since fallen 
upon the drenched woods, and no 
light cheered their frightful path. 
Over colossal tree-trunks felled by 
the storm, through thick brushwood 
that scratched them bloodily, and 
tore their clothes, over rock-frag- 
ments, through swamps they sought 
to find the way, and all the time im- 
agined that in the roaring of the 
wind they could hear the scoffing 
laugh of the Mountain’s Master. 


At last, late in the night, as be- 
cause of weariness they could go no 
farther, it was decided to rest until 
sunrise next morning, and then be- 
gin their tramp afresh. They sought 
out a dry place for themselves, under 
a sheltering tree, and made them a 
couch of leaves, moss and pine- 
reedles, and laid themselves down 
upon it, clinging close against each 
other, to try to keep warm. 


They tried to go to sleep, but could 
not succeed, for every moment they 
were aroused by the howling of the 
wind, the groaning and moaning of 
the trees, the dismal cries and 
screechings of the beasts of the 
forest. 


Will o’ the wisps, that now here, 
now there, rose from the black 
ground, and for a second lighted the 
darkness with a pale gleam, and 
again disappeared, alarmed them. A 
bear, enticed by the scent, skulked 
slowly near, and looked at the child- 
ren with fiery eyes, but however, by 
good luck, and frighened by the shrill 


cries of the terrified little souls 
trudged off. 

The first rays of the morning sun, 
hardly had shone through the foliage 
of the trees, when the waifs took to 
their wanderings once more, and 
again the way led over rock-barri- 
cades, over mouldering tree-trunks, 
through thick underbrush, through 
brooks and swamps, mountain-up, 
mountain-down. 


Hour after hour passed, yet the 
wilderness came to no end; they 
found themselves in an enchanted 
forest in which the enraged Moun- 
tain Spirit drove them around in a 
circle. To make their punishment 
still harder he set.a swarm of wasps 
on the poor wanderers who fared ill 
from the poisonous little beasts—and 
let a violent torrent of rain stream 
down, that struck them to the skin. 

Tired, wet-through, hungry—for 
their food had given out—the poor 
children, at last, after long wander- 
ings, as the sun again sank to its set- 
ting, began to lose courage, and to 
lament that they certainly would 
never get out of the dreadful forest, 
and distant from all human help, 
must miserably perish. 


And they complained bitterly 
about the meddlesomeness of that 
one of their companions, who had 
brought the rage of the Mountain 
Ruler upon them. 


Arrived at a rain-swollen stream 
which hindered their going farther, 
they threw themselves down upon 
the ground to wait for the end. 


Then they heard a voice near at 
hand, that called to them “You are 
punished enough! In the future, be 
careful not to neglect good warnings, 
and to behave with thoughtfulness.” 

At the same moment they heard a 
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whizzing clatter and got sight of two 
gnomes, who suddenly appeared on 
the opposite bank. They quickly 
spanned great tree-trunks across the 
rushing stream, led the children 
careully across the ingenious bridge, 
and showed them the way to a near- 
at-hand farmer’s cottage. The oc- 
cupants admitted them kindly, dried 
their clothes, strengthened them 
with food and drink, and prepared 
them a bed for sweet rest. 


New strengthened, the next morn- 
ing they said a grateful good-bye to 
the good people and hurried home. 

But they often turned around to 
the great Chocorua and thought of 
the wonderful things that they had 
lived to see. And they made up their 
minds that in the future they would 
never be  impertinent—especially 
when impertinence could concern the 
stern czar of Chocorua! 





July Gypsy 


BY KATHARINE ALLISON MacLEAN 


Green, cool seeming, lies the wood, 
Hot mists rise from the river. 
Meadow brooks are muted, dry, 
Honey seekers quiver 

In the garden-close, near by, 
Brazen burning blue, the sky, 
Little heat waves shiver, 

Locusts fiddle shrilly. 


There’s a gypsy in the wood 
Her tawny color flaming 

Like a torch that’s held on high; 
Wild beyond all taming 

Is this gypsy of July 

Courted by a dragon-fly ; 

Bold beyond all shaming 

Lily, red wood lily. 


1856, North Shore Drive, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Mount Chocorua 


BY G. L. WALDRON 





When you are touring New Hamp- 
shire, don’t miss climbing Mt. Cho- 
corua in the town of Albany. In 
beauty of scenery and wealth of local 
history and tradition, it will repay 
you many times the hard effort of 
reaching the summit. Spring or 
summer are perhaps the most favor- 
able time to make the ascent, for 
then the days are so long that tour- 
ists may complete the round trip up 
the mountain and baack before dark. 
In a short time, however, the leaves 
will be so brilliantly colored that it 
will be worth whie to make the climb 
even at the expense of camping out 
over night. 

Mt. Chocorua stands apart from 
other mountains and is three thou- 
sand five hundred feet in altitude. 
It has three peaks; the one at the 
left is high and pointed, the others 
are lower and more rounded. At its 
base, surrounded by forests, is Cho- 
corua Lake, a lovely sheet of water, 
particularly if seen at sunset. Some 
of those who are familiar with the 
White Mountains prefer this peak 
even to the great Mt. Washington. 

Leaving Center Ossipee on the 
East Side Highway, the first point 
of interest is Indian Mound Farm, 
situated on the shore of Lovell River 
about two miles beyond the village. 
The Indian burial mound from which 
the farm received its name is plainly 
visible from the road. It is only 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore of Ossipee Lake, where once 
stood a fort erected by the colonists, 
for the red men, near the mouth of 
the river. It was later burned by the 


white men during King Philip’s War. 
According to some accounts, Captain 
John Lovewell, a famous Indian 
fighter, built a fort on the same spot 
in 1725. 

Before arriving at West Ossipee, 
the Bearcamp River is crossed. This 
little stream inspired John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poem, “Sunset on the 
Bearcamp.” A little farther on Mt. 
Whittier looms up on the left, mass- 
ive and wooded; it was named for the 
Quaker Poet, who used to spend his 
vacations near here. Later on the 
tourist comes to Chocorua Inn, scene 
of the first aeroplane landing in New 
Hampshire. 

There are many trails leading up 
Mt. Chocorua,—the Liberty, Bee 
Line, Knowles, Brooks, Weetamoo, 
and Piper Trails. The latter two 
start from the East Side Highway at 
Clement Inn. From this point only 
the highest peak is visible. Starting 
up the Piper Trail, you plunge at once 
into the deep woods. It is three miles 
to the summit, and the trail ascends 
only gradually for a long distance. 
Several rapidly running brooks have 
to be crossed on the large stones in 
their courses. As you proceed, the 
way becomes steeper, and a great 
ravine appears on the left. At one 
place there is a break in the forest, 
and, looking out over the ravine, one 
can see the summit of the mountain. 
The trees along the upper and nar- 
rower part of the trail are blazed to 
mark the path. 

Going suddenly around a turn, the 
tourist comes upon two little log 
camps,—Camp Algonquin and Camp 
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the rocky cliffs of the mountain, are 
the tall trees in the valley, appearing 
Upweekis. The latter is an Indian 
name for “lynx.” Each one has a 
tight back and sides with a roof 
slanting backward and an open front. 
These camps were erected by the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, and con- 
tain candles and candlesticks for the 
use of campers. There is also a reg- 
ister where visitors may enter their 
names. 

In places above the camps the trail 
is as steep as a flight of stairs. In 
one spot it passes through the bed 
of a water course, which was un- 
doubtedly eroded by spring freshets. 
Here rocks and tree roots act as 
stairs. At length the traveler comes 
to the bare rock of the summit, being 
out of the woods for the first time 
since leaving Clement Inn. At this 
point a second trail commences and 
leads to Champney’s Falls two miles 
in another direction. After a hard 
scramble over the rocks you may at- 
tain the lower peaks. 

A wonderful panorama is here pre- 
sented to view. On the north are Mt. 
Washington and the other peaks of 
the White Mountains, with the great 
cut of Crawford Notch sharply out- 
lined. Away to the east and south 
are the hills extending into Maine, 
Ossipee Lake, and the vapors rising 
from the ocean, which perhaps would 
itself be visible with the aid of a 
strong glass. Turning to the south- 
west you may see the broad expanse 
of Lake Winnipesaukee dotted with 
green islands, and across the great 
valley, only a few miles distant, 
stands the conical Mt. Passaconway. 
Many of the hills and valleys have 
been stripped of timber, leaving nu- 
merous wood roads winding among 
them. Far below, as you look down 


small indeed from the great height. 

There is a tragedy connected with 
this lonely peak. An Indian chief 
named Chocorua, from whom the 
mountain received its name, once 
lived in this vicinity. His wife died, 
leaving him alone with their little 
son. In 1766 the child was taken ill 
at the cabin of a white settler named 
Campbell and soon passed away. 
Chocorua, believing that the white 
man had poisoned his little boy and 
half crazed with grief, avenged his 
death by killing the man’s entire 
family. The settlers pursued him to 
the highest peak of the mountain 
and Campbell shot him. As he lay 
dying on the rocks far below he 
cursed the white men. His curse was 
held responsible by th superstitious 
settlers for the stunted growth of 
bushes on the summit, disregarding 
the fact that the soil there is too 
sterile and sparse to support much 
plant life. Many poems have been 
written on this event and about the 
beauty of the scenery. 

The United States Government em- 
ploys a warden to watch for fires 
from the top of Mt. Chocorua. Al- 
though he has a telephone, he is 
obliged to remain at his post during 
afir weather. A house was once built 
on the highest peak of the mountain 
and a piano was carried there, but it 
was all blown down long ago. 

It is said that there are bears and 
wildcats in the woods of this region, 
and a party that made the ascent in 
the winter not long ago claimed to 
have seen two wildcats fighting on 
top of the mountain. However, the 
tourist who takes this delightful trip 
need not have any fear of being mo- 
lested by wild animals, especially if 
he is one of a party. 

Leighton’s Corner, N. H. 
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A Poet-Preacher 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 





Many sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire have won distinction in 
the literary world, and very many 
more have become eminent in pro- 
fessional life; but few have gained 
honor in both lines, and very few in- 
deed at so early a period in life as 
Harry Elmore Hurd, native of the 
town of Goshen, born April 23, 1889, 
son of Henry E. and Jennie S. Hurd, 
now of Lynn, Mass., and grandson 
of Sylvanus and Martha Hurd of 
Sunapee, and Elias W. and Mary 
Frances Pike, of Mill Village, Goshen. 


Mr. Hurd,-who is now pastor of 
the Center Congregational Church of 
Haverhill, Mass., with a parish cov- 
ering thirty-four square miles and a 
congregation crowding the capacity 
of the large church edifice opposite 
the Haverill City Hall. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard College and Boston 
University, served in France during 
the World War as Chaplain of the 
33d Engineers; is also a Mason of 
high degree, being a member of all 
the York Rite bodies, a Templar and 
Shriner. He is Chaplain of Saggahen 
Blue Lodge of Haverhill, and As- 
sociate Prelate of Haverhill Com- 
mandery No. 14. He is also an Odd 
Fellow and a member of the Lamda 
Chi Alpha Greek letter society, of 
the English Poetical Society and the 
American Literary Association. 


He has many speaking and lecture 
engagements; preached the Com- 


mandery sermon in Lowell on Easter 
Sunday, addressed 1000 students in 
Gloucester in April, gave the Me- 
morial Day address at Middleton, 
May 30, and the Commencement ad- 
dress at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., June 15. 


As a writer, especially along poet- 
ical lines, however, he has won most 
distinction of late. Shortly after the 
war he issued a volume entitled 
“Possessions of a Sky Pilot,” which 
attained a wide circulation and much 
favoraable notice, from home critics, 
and from as far away as England, 
France, Belgium, and even India and 
Japan. Last year another volume 
from his pen, published by Richard 
G. Badger of 100 Charles St., Boston, 
made its appearance. It is entitled 
“Mountains and Molehills,” and made 
up of essays and poems dealing with 
the White Mountain region, followed 
by miscellaneous poems in wide var- 
iety. This last volume has been 
highly commended by such literary 
lights as Galloway Kyle, editor of 
“Poetry Review’; Henry Berton, 
author of “Gallant Vagabonds;” 
Henry Hugh Proctor, D. D. of Brook- 
lyn; Prof. Charles A. Dinsmore of 
Yale University, Truman Temple and 
John Clare Minot. 


As a sample of his verse, the fol- 
lowing tribute to “Trail Springs,” en- 
countered while on his mountain 
“hike,” may appropriately be given: 
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Some men have praised the spark- 


ling depth of wells, 
And rightly so, but I will string my 
harp 
And sing a song to glorify the spring, 
High up on Wildcat’s rocky, rooted 


And kneel with polished noggin-cup 
in hand | 

Beside the shaded basin’s rocky 
brink 

Which gleams like Shinto mirror 
‘neath the trees, 





or 
n trail As dark as moody thoughts of lonely 
7 Vhere old trees resting on their el- men. 
n, bows spread Old withered leaves float lightly like 
j. About and reminisce of days long stray thoughts 
r, past. That fall into a mind alone, yet full: 
The sunlight filters through the thick I kneel upon a piece of bark and dip 
, spruce spires A long refreshing draught, and say 
2 And falls in patterns soft as spongy a prayer 
‘ moss. To all the gracious gods of blessed 
le ca 
d [ slip my pack and flex my aching rain. 
h legs 
h 
8, 
d, 
d 
r Full Tide 
n, BY J. FRANKLIN BABB 
d 
le Little lips of a smiling sea, 
h Mouthing the cliffs of a broken world; 
d Bruised lips of a patient sea, 
Backward tossed and forward hurled. 
n Placid lips that curve and bend, 
y Holding a turmoil not set aside, 
yf You will win your wish, for at Even-tide, 
1, O God of the Sea, it will be FULL TIDE. 
” And at that hour there shall be no crags, 
c- From rim to rim just a perfect peace; 
of Depths too great for cry or call, 
d Strength too mighty to need release. 
Cradled the gull from its gusty flight, 
l- Tombed are the golden sands that bide; 
1- It is time for souls to furl their sails, 
n And to rest in Harbor; it is FULL TIDE. 





‘: Haverhill, Mass. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





HON. NATHANIEL E. MARTIN 


Born in Loudon, August 9, 1855; 
died in Concord June 9, 1927. 

He was the son of Theophilus B. 
and Sarah L. (Rowell) Martin, com- 
ing of Revolutionary stock. He was 
educated in the Loudon schools and 
Concord High school, graduating 
from the latter in 1876; studied law 
with Sargent and Chase, was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1879, and was in 
constant practice in Concord up to 
the time of his last illness. It is safe 
to say that he had more individual 
clients than any other lawyer in the 
state, and a larger and more success- 
ful Superior court practice than any 
other. 

He was a Democrat in politics, and 
prominent in the direction of party 
affairs. He served in the House of 
Representatives, and for two terms 
in the State Senate, in 1915 and 1917. 
He was Mayor of Concord in 1899- 
1900, and had served as Solicitor of 
Merrimack County in 1887-8, when 
he demonstrated the fact that the 
Prohibition laws could be successful- 
ly enforced, but was defeated for re- 
election, in consequence, by the ac- 
tive effort of the rum power. He was 
a delegate in the National Dem- 
ocratic convention of 1904, a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 
1912 and the Democratic candidate 
for Governor in 1918. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of 
professional service, he retained his 
interest in agriculture, and the 
possession of the old home farm in 
Loudon, and was devoted to hunting 
and other out-door sports, being a 
great lover of dogs and horses. 

He had served as treasurer of the 
Concord Building and Loan associa- 
tion since its organization in 1887, as 
president of the Water Board, direc- 
tor of the First National Bank, and 
a director of the Bretton Woods 
Company. He was a member of Rum- 


ford Lodge, I. O. O. F., Canton Wild- 
ey, Concord Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, and 
the Wonolancet Club. He was mar- 
ried first on March 27, 1902, to Jen- 
nie P. Lawrence, who died nine years 
later. Mr. Martin again married on 
June 14, 1915, to Margaret W. 
Clough, who survives him. 


JAMES W. GRIMES 


Born in Hillsboro, November 21, 
1865; died at Rye Beach, June 24, 
1927. 

He was a son of James F. and Sa- 
rah A. (Jones) Grimes, his father 
having been a Colonel in the U. S. 
Army, serving with distinction in 
the Civil War. He was educated in 
the public school and Phillips And- 
over Academy, and graduated from 
the Law Department of Boston 
University in 1890. He went West 
that year and was admitted to the 
bar at Des Moines, Iowa, but soon 
returned East, and engaged in prac- 
tice in Boston, though making his 
home in Reading, Mass., for the last 
thirty years. He served in the Mass- 
achusetts House of Representatives, 
from the Reading district in 1897, 
1898 and 1899, being a member of 
the committees on constitutional 
amendments, roads and bridges, pro- 
bate and insolvency and printing, 
and in the Senate in 1907, serving on 
the committees on legal affairs, print- 
ing and street railways, being chair- 
man of. the latter. 

He was a member of the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Sons of Veterans, Or- 
der of the Eastern Star, New Hamp- 
shire Club, Middlesex Club, Home 
Market Club, Hillsboro Old School 
Association, serving as president in 
1922 and of the Suffolk and Middle- 
sex Bar Associations. He was a 
director of the First National Bank 
of Reading and a trustee of the 
Blackstone Savings Bank. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
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Helen R. Grimes; three brothers, Dr. 
Warren P. and John H. Grimes of 
Hillsboro and Cecil P. Grimes of Rye; 
and one sister, Mrs. Mary Grimes 
Thornton of Boston. 


REV. EUGENE M. GRANT 


Born:in Auburn, N. Y., August 29, 
1847; died in Wilton, N. H., June, 
1927. 


He was the son of Franklin W. and 
Sarah A. (Dias) Grant and was 
educated in the Auburn schools and 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. 
Y., graduating from the Theological 
department of the latter institution 
in 1870. He was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry at Madrid, N. 
Y., October 19, 1870. and held pastor- 
ates in New York and Pennsylvania 
till 1874 when he was called to the 
Universalist Church in Waterville, 
Maine. In 1876 he became pastor of 
the Universalist church in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., continuing five years, 
then going to Stamford, Conn., where 


he continued for nineteen years in 
the pastorate there, after which he 
served three years as superintendent 


of Universalist Churches for the 
State of Connecticut. He then ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist 
Church in Danvers, Mass., which he 
served for eight years, till 1911, 
when he retired and took up his res- 
idence in Wilton, where in “Bonnie- 
croft,” as his home was called, he 
continued until death. He had plan- 
ned retirement upon his removal to 
Wilton, but was prevailed upon to 
take the vacant pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church at Wilton Center, 
which he filled most acceptably until 
Memorial Sunday of the present 
year, when he rendered his last ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Grant was an Odd Fellow, a 
Mason and a Patron of Husbandry; 
but was specially interested in Ma- 
sonry being a Knight Templar, a 
member of all the Scottish Rite 
bodies, and of Bektash Temple of 
which he was an honorary Prelate. 


He married, Septmber 9, 1873, 
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Emma Elmma Pepper of Little Falls, 
N. Y., who died in 1911. Four child- 
ren survive—three married daugh- 
ters, and one son, Dr. Justin F. Grant 
of Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE R. CUMMINGS 


Born in Sunapee, N. H., October 
380, 1850; died at South Acworth, 
June 4, 1927. 

He was the son of the late Charles 
B. and Mary (Campbell) Cummings, 
and a grandson of Major Ephraim 
Cummings, noted musician and band 
master. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and devoted himself to 
agriculture and general business. He 
was one of the most public spirited 
citizens of the town, and it was 
largely through his untiring efforts 
that the West Side highway was 
brought through Alstead and Ac- 
worth, and thus through Newport in- 
stead of going up through Charles- 
town and Claremont. 

He was an active member of Cold 
River Grange, P. of H., of South Ac- 
worth and a member of the I. O. O. 
F. lodge at Marlow. He had served 
many years as correspondent of 
Claremont and Newport papers. He 
was a Republican in politics, and ac- 
tive in party affairs. He was united 
in marriage April 5, 1879 with Miss 
Eliza Ann Richardson of Acworth, 
by whom he is survived, with one 
daughter, Mrs. Gertrude C. Reed of 
Oaklawn, R. I., and one son, Guy H. 
Cummings of Holbrook, Mass. 


VIRGINIA B. LADD 


Born in Meredith, September 7, 
1861; died there, May 31, 1927. 

She was the younger daughter of 
the late Seneca A. and Catherine 
(Wallace) Ladd. Her father was the 
organizer of the Meredith Village 
Savings Bank, and her mother a lin- 
eal descendant of the famous Sir. 
William Wallace of Scotland. 

Although suffering through life 
from the effects of an accident in in- 
fancy which injured her spine, she 
secured a good education in the Mer- 
edith schools, and subsequently grad- 








uated from a four years course in the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, Class of 1891, and ever main- 
tained a deep interest in all causes 
for the social, intellectual and moral 
betterment of the community. She 
was a loyal member of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and a 
charter member of the Woman’s 
Progress Club of Meredith. She 
donated the clock for the tower of 
the Congregational church in Mer- 
edith, where she was a devoted at- 
tendant, and whose oldest ex-pastor, 
the Rev. John E. Wildey, gave the 
address at the committal service at- 
tending her burial. 


Her home had been in Meredith 
through life, with the exception of 
a few years in Boston, during the 
Civil War, and she was the center of 
a wide circle of congenial and admir- 
ing friends, who sympathized with 
her in the love of the beautiful in 
Nature and the treasures of litera- 
ture. She is survived by one sister, 
Mrs. Frances L. Coe, of Center Har- 
bor. 


GEORGE E. DUFFY 


Born in Franklin, N. H., September 
7, 1870; died there July 1, 1927. 

He was a son of Michael and Mary 
(Fawdrey) Duffy, and was educated 
in the Franklin schools, - Tilton 
Academy and Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter in 1894. 
He engaged in the woolen manufac- 
turing business, and was soon made 
Superintendent of the M. T. Stevens 
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& Sons mill at North Andover, Mass., 
was, later, superintendent of the 
Charles River Woolen Co’s. mill at 
Bellingham and Franklin, Mass. In 
1910 he went into business for him- 
self, buying the Thayer Mill at 
Cherry Valley, and conducting the 
same under the name of the George 
E. Duffy Mfg. Co., making his home 
in Worcester, where he became pres- 
ident of the Royal Worcester Corset 
Co. He was also president of the 
Belmont, N. H. Hosiery Co., of Bel- 
mont and the Acme Machine and 
Knitting Co. of Franklin, also a di- 
rector in various financial and bus- 
iness corporations. He was a Knight 
Templar Mason, a member of the old 
South Congregational Church of 
Worcester, the Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce and the Dartmouth 
College club of that city. In company 
with his brother, Walter F. Duffy of 
Franklin, he recently donated a fine 


library building to the town of Bel- 
mont. 


Among other bequests, provided in 
a will left by the deceased, was one 
of $10,000 for the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and $5,000 for 
Dartmouth College. 


He was united in marriage Oct- 
ober 21, 1896 to Miss Mary Grace 
Whipple of Rochester, who died a 
few weeks previous to his own de- 
parture, leaving three children, 


Ralph E. Duffy of Worcester; Mrs. 
Eunice T. Cummings of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., and Gladys I. Duffy of 
Worcester. 
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